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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
COMMENT 

THE GLITTERING METROPOLIS 

NEW YORK, in this season of extraordinary grace, daz- 
zles one's imagination like a futurist picture : dancing 
skyscrapers, shooting automobiles, theorizing poets, trotting 
Pekinese dogs, peering windowfuls of spring hats — all these 
criss-cross in lines of black, crimson and silver across a sky 
of blue and gold. Motion — perpetual motion; prisms all 
aflare ; the riches of the earth and the glory thereof heaped up 
in formidable towers; long prancing avenues declaiming to 
heaven — is there any other place on earth so loud and proud ? 
Powerful? — doubt it, and you are beaten over the head. 
Magnificent ? — what ghost from Rome or Babylon, or jewel- 
encrusted Moscow of the Tzars, shall challenge this stuffed 
and grandiose autocrat of all the rushers? 

It was a study in contrasts — on Saturday, the birthday of 
George Washington — to go in the morning to the Lowell 
Centenary, and in the evening to Alfred Kreymborg's party 
of the poets of Others and others. It was a dramatization of 
the stately past and the impertinent future — the former 
solemn, oratorical, affirmative, richly set forth at the Ritz- 
Carlton ; the latter merry, quizzical, argumentative, challeng- 
ing the world from a sky-parlor studio in the region whither 
the Village has adjourned. 

The Lowell party may have lacked fire, but it was the 
ultimate of dignity. The semi-circle of sages on the platform 
needed only the robes of office to look as omniscient as the 
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Supreme Court of the United States, and there was no ques- 
tioning the eulogies of the day's hero which, one by one, 
they came down stage to deliver. They did their best for 
the suave and brilliant Lowell — Lowell the professor, diplo- 
mat, man of the world, wit, essayist, orator, even poet. Prof. 
William Milligan Sloane, of Columbia, led the procession 
by bowing gracefully before him. Prof. Barrett Wendell 
carried his best Harvard accent for a solid hour in a loyal 
effort to prove him an immortal. That popular gentleman of 
letters, Prof. Stephen Butler Leacock, of Toronto, delivered 
Canada's cheerful tribute; and the ever-lyric Alfred Noyes, 
tunefully representing England, digressed from the subject 
to celebrate the entente cordiale in a ballad of flags along 
Fifth Avenue. Edgar Lee Masters was the only orator who 
emphasized the prevailing harmony by even the slightest 
discord; for his smooth quatrains of rhymed eloquence led 
up to Whitman's name instead of Lowell's, and called upon 
the assembled frock-coated wise men to set about abolishing 
poverty. And at last that modern Addisonian, Samuel Mc- 
Chord Crothers, rounded up the Centenary by striking the 
final major chord. Lowell, he said, represented that later 
stage of American idealism when the idealist was withdraw- 
ing from rougher contacts ; The Cathedral embodied his con- 
ception of America, and the Commemoration Ode was his 
"noblest utterance." 

And so the great occasion was over, and we proceeded 
to size up its hero more informally at luncheon, theorizing 
as to whether a "noblest utterance" may also be a poem, and 
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whether bard, philosopher, or even mere unillumined man, 
may withdraw from rougher contacts and yet save his soul 
and sing his song. One or two iconoclasts thought the poet 
in Lowell was defeated by professional blandnesses and am- 
bassadorial elegancies. Another thought that there wasn't 
much poet in Lowell, that the aforesaid blandnesses and 
elegancies were his proper fare. A few referred to time's 
revenges a propos of Lowell's obliteration of Poe. And quite 
a number wondered whether Walt Whitman's Manahatta, 
having paid her tribute to the Bostonian, would also devote 
two or three days to honoring the greater bard's now so im- 
minent centenary. 

Yes, this grave and reverend assemblage was a sharp con- 
trast to the Others party. One stepped suddenly from the 
nineteenth century into the post-war twentieth, and from a 
tufted Victorian drawing-room into a bare but hospitable 
futuristic attic. If the former was comfortable and sooth- 
ing, the latter was stimulating, even irritating. The day's 
illustrious centenarian was not mentioned, but Tom, Dick 
and Harry of the muse's new era were knocked about from 
pillar to post of bantering praise or blame. 

Dr. Carlos Williams argued for fluidity of technique — an 
ever-changeful and episodic rhythm — as the only possible ex- 
pression of an age of cataclysmic change. How absurd is 
a fixed poetic method, he insisted, when all the world is dash- 
ing to pieces around us ! We can't finish a poem in the mood 
we began it with; every sentence, every choicest phrase, is 
imperiled by the eruption. The poet should yield like a river 
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to changing banks, rocks, precipices — should yield swiftly, 
easily, in mid-sentence if need be, taking gladly the new 
form, the new motion. Poetry must be a series of con- 
tinually shifting experiments, a thing of changing contours, 
dancing lights, fluid rhythms, if it is to be true to this age of 
perpetual motion in which we live. 

And Emanuel Carnevali took up the challenge, asserted 
the muse's humanism. Poetry was not a thing of changing 
surfaces — its currents ran deeper. The perpetual shift and 
sparkle of changing moods, fluid technique, were not poetry 
any more than reflected lights and floating driftwood were 
the river. Poetry was the heart of the race, moving in 
mass rather than in ripples; carrying lightly its reflections, 
experiments; essentially changeless in spite of the great 
variety of forms — from calm pools to torrential cataracts — 
in which it might express itself. 

And so on, with much and varied opinionating, for various 
opinions were there. Lola Ridge, on the eve of departure for 
her readings in Chicago, came in with a tiny plant and a 
pretty story : some anonymous reader had sent the plant, also 
a note containing fifty dollars, to her door as an expression 
of gratitude for her poems. Why are not such incidents 
common, I reflected ? Why do not more readers thus bestow 
a golden laurel-leaf upon some poet whom they admire? 
Alfred Kreymborg and his bride did the honors, with the 
aid of Michael and Daphne Carr, whose studio received us. 
And William and Marguerite Zorach, close partners in 
poetry as in painting, brought a suggestion of brown Russian 
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plains. And Muna Lee, her dark eyes shining, threw a round 
word into the discussion now and then. And Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay, her little head like a flaming lily on a slender 
stalk, flitted lightly in and out of it. Florence Mastin was 
there, and Louis Grudin, and Babette Deutsch, and Padraic 
Colum, and the cryptic Marianne Moore, who seemed less 
cryptic than her poetry. And others. 

Another contrast — but that came the next week — was a 
meeting of the Poetry Society of America, at which, accord- 
ing to numerous informants, it happened that the worst 
poems of the year were read, including a Salome narrative 
by Lewis Worthington Smith as.quaintly and pompously old- 
fashioned as the pin-back over-skirts of the 'seventies. The 
usual diversion of selecting by vote the two "best poems" of 
the evening starred two of a quality which served to em- 
phasize this editor's protest against making such child's- 
play the basis of the society's annual award of prizes. 

Poetry is a shy episode in proud New York, indeed, in 
all the resounding modern towns. What else may be men- 
tioned? — chiefly a memorable talk with Wallace Stevens, as 
he passed through from Hartford to somewhere further west. 
When informed of many inquiries as to when his first book 
would appear, this reticent poet said he was not interested; 
so his admirers may be warned that there is little hope. And 
plays? A pretty one-acter by Mary Carolyn Davies was 
poorly given by the Drama Forum, after an interminable 
harangue in broken English by an irrepressible lady from 
Denmark. Dear Brutus, with Gillette in it, was charm- 
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ingly Barriesque. Redemption, the much over-praised, 
seemed to me poor Tolstoy, poorly acted with preternatural 
solemnity by Jack Barrymore. Maeterlinck's Betrothal was 
sweetly pretty — yes, sickly sweet; a long way downward 
from Pelleas and Melisande, or even from the whimsical 
Bluebird. Walter Hampden's once-a-week Hamlet I did 
not see. 

The one memorable, even glorious, theatrical experience of 
a too brief New York visit was the Stuart Walker company's 
presentation of The Book of Job. I had feared to risk so 
prodigious a venture, but the reward was magnificent beyond 
words. Never a slip, never a false note, marred the sublime 
simplicity of the greatest drama ever written ; and the Job of 
George Gaul was a triumph of the loftiest dramatic art. 
Strange that it should require an actual stage presentation 
to remind us that Job is not a narrative poem but a drama, 
its highly colored dialogue embodying action as intense as a 
charge from trench to trench — action of the spirit expressed 
in flaming words of beauty. And it is an example of perfect 
structure: Job and his three friends all grandly drawn and 
individualized, their dialogue leading to that haughty utter- 
ance, "The words of Job are ended," which falls like the 
tolling of a great bell; then the interlude protest of the 
Young Man — immortal youth against self-revering age — in- 
terrupted by the intolerably moving Voice in the Whirlwind, 
that Voice so difficult for mere humanity to express; and 
finally Job's humility beneath it. 

The restoration, described- by the two narrators in their 
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admirably statuesque niches to right and left, was soothing 
and beautiful ; but its mood, so much lighter than the main 
tragedy, made one almost wish that the actors would follow 
the mandates of modern higher criticism, which ascribes the 
final chapter of Job to a later and cheaper poet and thereby 
decrees its omission. 

From the ever-shifting, ever-glittering kaleidoscope of the 
brilliant ultra-modern metropolis, these few patterns of 
many-colored life are offered as a whispered hint, a casual 
suggestion. H. M. 

THE UKRAINE AND ITS SONG 

In looking upon the plight of the new-old republic of 
Ukraina — (for, centuries ago, it was a republic; always, even 
when but a name, it meant heart-home to men who loved a 
good fight and freedom) — one thinks of the powerful lines 
of the national folk-poet Shevchenko, in the days of his serf- 
dom addressed to the Ukraine : 

No father to his son shall say: 

"Kneel down and fold your hands and pray — 

He died for our Ukraina." 

I care no longer if the child 

Shall pray for me, or pass me by. 

One only thing I cannot bear: 

To know my land, that was beguiled 

Into a death-trap with a lie, 

Trampled and ruined and denied. 

Ah, but I care, dear God; I care ! 

His "death-trap" refers to a treaty made with Muscovy. 

Many have thought that the Ukraine betrayed her allies in 

191 7, but not those who have made the closest study of her 
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